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h an Computsory NOTIFICATION. 


The subject of glanders occupied the attention of 
he members of the Central V.M.S. at their April 


je 


mina 


ee eeting, and as a result we have been able to print 
“ - 2 good paper and an interesting discussion. Both 


are worth reading, though it must be confessed that 
neither is free from the objection of containing much 
reiteration of truths which are now universally 
accepted by English veterinarians. The efficacy of 
mallein as a diagnostic agent, the importance of 
securing the co-operation of stock-owners in eradi- 
cating contagious disease, and the impossibility of 
doing so without payment of liberal compensation 
foranimals slaughtered—all these are points con- 
cerning which there is no difference of opinion in- 
side the profession, though we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in inducing the authorities to adopt our 
views. Not very much was said regarding one 
subject, which just now deserves consideration. 
Compulsory notification was mentioned at the 
meeting—but it would probably have received more 
notice than was the case, had those present been 
aware that there appears some possibility of it 
becoming generally established on quite com- 
mendable lines. 

Since the Central V.M.S. met, a report has been 
yaa published of Sir Thomas Elliot’s reply to a deputa- 
come tion from our Council, which approached him re- 
(wi garding the recent Order for compulsory notifica- 
“tion of glanders by London practitioners. That 
reply, as we pointed out at the time, was quite 
mm Sympathetic, but it terminated with a distinct sug- 
“mm gestion that, before very long, notification of all 
scheduled diseases may be made compulsory upon 
veterinary surgeons throughout the country, a notifi- 
cation fee being attached. Should this be done, 
and the veterinary surgeon’s relatiouship to contag- 
lous disease become precisely similar to that of the 
medical man, few practitioners will deny that a step 
in the right direction has been made. 

About a dozen years ago the profession was polled 
upon this subject, and a large majority approved the 
Principle of compulsory notification by veterinary 
surgeons, on the same terms as those which accom- 
pany its entailment upon medical men. Probably 
an even larger majority would express the same 
opinion to-day. Personally, we agree with Sir John 
M‘Fadyean that the notification of disease is a duty 
Which the profession “ought to be ready to under- 
take” —if it is imposed under proper conditions. 

he recent Order regarding glanders in London is 
objectionable for more reasons than one. Buta 
measure compelling every practitioner to notify all 
scheduled disease, and providing a small fee for 
doing so, would advance the cause of public 
health, and certainly not lower the status of the 


ession, 


dipls 


OBS,’ 


Tue Henpon “Cow-Disgasp.” 


Give a plausible error a short start and it is re- 
markable how long it will be accepted as gospel by 
some. So far back as 1885 Dr. Power, in a report 
to the Local Government Board, stated than an 
outbreak of scarlet fever in North London was 
traceable to a disease in cows which no veterinarian 
had recognised, and Dr. Klein obtained a micro- 
organism from the cows udders which was the same 
as an organism found in scarlet fever. 

The Local Government Board and half the medi- 
cal profession accepted this discovery as an impor- 
tant pathological advance. Those who only re- 
member the work of the L.G.B. probably still 
believe that the cow suffers from scarlet fever, and 
may through milk transmit the disease. 

It is a little astonishing to find in a recent veteri- 
nary periodical a F.R.C.V.S. accepting this theory. 
He cannot have read the counter report published 
by the late Sir George Brown after a re-investiga- 
tion conducted by Professors Axe and Cruickshank, 
in which it was clearly shown that the Hendon 
cows only had cow-pox, and that the micro-organ- 
isms were simply streptococci found in many 
different sores, either in man or animals. 

It is an old story but apparently needs telling 
again, so we make the following extract from Prof. 
Cruickshank’s well known work on Bacteriology. 

“Tf we examine the chain of argument which has been 
brought forward to maintain the existence of cow-scar- 
latina at Hendon, we find that it was urged :— ; 

1. That the Hendon cow disease was a disease in 
which the post-mortem appearances resembled scarla- 
= That this disease was associated with a strepto- 
coceus, which produced, by inoculation in calves, a 
disease with post-mortem appearances similar to those 

e on cows, 
gy ee regarded as identical with the 
one above wentioned was found in certain cases of scar- 
latina in man, which when inoculated in calves produced 
post-mortem appearances similar to the post-mortem 
appearances in the original Hendon cows and in certain 
cases of scarlatina In man. 

But the microscopical appearances 
Wiltshire cow were identical with th 


of the kidney of a 
ose which were re- 


garded as indicating scarlatina in a Hendon cow ; and, 
indeed, the statements as to the post-mortem appear- 
ances in the Hendon cows, when studied, not only do 


indicate searlatina, but they cannot even 
be considered of primary importance, or as come 
much light on the question of scarlatina te 
description of the naked-eye appearances In cows 
only suggests coinvident pleurisy or pleurisy = La 
monia. The microscopical appearances in both were 
suggestive of septic complication. 

‘A careful examination of the | 


not necessarily 


ost-mortem appear- 
f an ulcer of a 


ances of calves inoculated with scraping 0 


= 
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Hendon cow, or with cultivations of the streptococcus 
from certain cases -of scarlatina, brings to light much 
more striking changes. These appearances, however, 
cannot be regarded as indicative of scarlatina. They 
are in reality the post-mortem appearances of septic 
isoning, and occur commonly in many diseases. This 
1s clearly shown by comparing the post-mortem appear- 
ances in the calf which was killed while suffering from 
septicemia as the result of inoculation from the ulcers 
of a Wiltshire cow. These visceral changes are not to 
be distinguished from the post-mortem appearances de- 
scribed in the calves inoculated by Klein. Conse- 
quently, that the streptococcus found in certain cases of 
scarlet fever should produce on inoculation in calves 
certain post-mortem appearances which are found in 
many diseases, and shonld fail to produce fever, ulcera- 
tion of the tonsils, or scarlatinal rash, or any condition 
in the least resembling, clinically, the disease in man, 
and yet that the result should be regarded as scarlatina 
in the calf, is a conclusion quite untenable. 
. It is true that visceral lesions similar in character 
were produced in calves whether inoculated with scrap- 
ings or with streptococci from ulcers of the Hendon 
cows or with streptococci from certain cases of scarlet 
fever. [n both cases the streptococcus is pathogenic, 
and inoculation of streptococcus pyogenes or the inocu- 
lation of septic virus, is liable to produce septicemia. 
These facts constitute a mass of evidence which justifies 
the conviction that the pathological data which appear- 
ed to support the theory that the vesicular disease of 
the teats of cows at Hendon was scarlatina in the cow, 
admit of an entirely different interpretation, and there 
can be no longer any doubt that the milk was not infec- 
ted by the cows but with the virus of scarlet fever from 
some human source which Mr. Power failed to dis- 


cover. 

_ All the other evidence reported to the Board of Agri- 
culture pointed to the same conclusion The disease at 
Hendon was admittedly introduced from Derbyshire ; 
and from Professor Axe’s report it appears that-only 
a part of the herd was sold to the farmer at Hendon ; 
other cows with the same eruption were transferred to 
other dairy farms, and the disease communicated to 
healthy cows as at Hendon, but in no instance did scar- 
let fever occur among the consumers of the milk. At 
the farm of the brother of the dealer the disease was 
communicated to three of the milkers, and the eruption 
diagnosed by Dr. Bates as vaccinia. 

All this evidence must be regarded as conclusive. The 
contamination of the milk at Hendon with scarlet fever 
must necessarily have been a mere coincidence ; and the 
conclusion that the milk could not possibly have be- 
come infected fro»m any human source is untenable. 
Professor Axe even ascertained that scarlet fever existed 
at Hendon during several months of 1885, and that the 
dwellings where cases occurred stood within six hundred 
yards of the eowsheds which contained the incriminated 
cows, and that out of fourteen men on the farm six lived 
in a district where cases occurred. Professor Axe has 
also stated that the father and brother of a girl with 
scarlet fever, visited the dairy during her illness. 
‘Whether any of those engaged on the farm suffered 
from latent scarlet fever does not appear to have been 
ascertained. 

There is, it is true, no evidence to show that any one 
daily carried infection to the milk, but the exact path of 
infection is not always easy to trace; and because it was 
not actually traced it was hardly reasonable to assume 
that the ey of contamination from a human 
source could be altogether eliminated. 

In attempting to communicate scarlet fever to cows 
Professor M‘Fadyean confirmed the negative results 
which had been experienced in some earlier experiments 
by Klein. In 1882 Klein inoculated and fed cows and 
yearling heifers with diseased products from human 


patients, using desquamated cuticle and the discharges 
from the throat; but the experiments ali failed. 
M‘Fadyean’s failures were still more marked. Cows and 
calves were inoculated with blood from scarlet fever 
patients, and they were made to drink water thickened 
with desquamated cuticle, but all the experiments proved 
unsuccessful. 

The author believes that the outbreak at Hendon was 
one of cow-pox, which was prevalent in this country in 
1886. The outbreak in Wiltshire could not be distin. 
guished bacteriologically or clinically or in its micro- 
pathology, from the disease at Hendon, and the Wilt- 
shire ontbreak proved on investigation to be true cow- 
pox.” 

Surely it is a little belated for a veterinary sur- 
geon to refer to this Hendon ‘“ Cow Disease” as 
one capable of producing scarlet-fever in man. 
There have been many outbreaks transmitted by 
infected milk, but none traceable to the cow as a 
primary source. 


MEAT INSPECTORS AND THEIR 
QUALIFICATIONS. ° 
By W. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


In January last the Corporation of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne issued an advertisement for “an Inspec- 
tor of Meat, Provisions and Cattle.” They added 
—‘ the person to be appointed must be a legally 
qualified Veterinary Surgeon and hold eitber the 
Diploma in Veterinary Hygiene of Liverpool Uni- 
versity or the Certificate of Inspector for Meat and 
other provisions granted by the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, or produce other satisfactory evidence of 
proficiency in veterinary hygiene and_ sanitary 
science.” 

On reading this I failed to see anything reflecting 
upon the Diploma of the R.C.V.S. or anything sug- 
gesting an over valuation of the other diplomas and 
certificates mentioned. It seemed acarefully quali- 
fied description of the man wanted—a veterinary 
surgeon with special knowledge of pathology, 
hygiene and meat inspection. The position was 
obtained by Mr. Thos. Parker, F.R.C.V.S., of Mor- 
peth, who held neither of the extra certificates 
alluded to. 

My view of the innocence of this advertisement 
was not adopted by a contemporary, who saw 
danger in the mention of any other qualification 
save that of M.R.C.V.S., and devoted a leading 
article to the matter. The chief grievance seems to 
be the mention of the certificate granted by the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, and we are told that—‘ If 
we admit that the possession of such certificates by 
veterinary surgeons indicates special qualifications 
we thereby admit that the course prescribed by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and the pos- 
session of the Diploma of Membership is insufli- 
cient.” This is a peculiarly illogical conclusion, 
and can only be excused on the supposition that 
the writer did not know what the certificate of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute included. It is giver 
after an examination conducted by medical officers, 
butchers and veterinary surgeons. It includes 
knowledge of the laws and regulations applied to 
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the sale of foods, of the appearances of all foods, and 
their adulteration, and of the appearances of meat 
and fish, frozen and preserved. 

There is, then, something more as well as some- 
thing less in the sanitary certificate than in the 
veterinary diploma, and we can quite imagine that 
a Local Authority might truly believe that the pos- 
session of the sanitary certificate, even if it showed 
no very valuable addition to knowledge, would at 
least indicate that a veterinary possessor had devo- 
ted some extra time and attention to a special 
branch of work. That our contemporary should 
“consider it an insult” for a veterinary surgeon to 
be asked for the certificate, and “infra dig for a 
professional man who has passed through the course 
of a veterinary school and obtained the higher 
qualification, to submit himself to an examination 
for the lesser” is an opinion. I have known a 
good many veterinarians who have presented them- 
selves, with, I believe, no loss of dignity, and I have 
known some rejected—which fact upsets the very 
foundation of a lot of my friend’s conclusions. 

It is possible to rush and push too much, to 
imagine that local authorities are all blind to our 
qualifications, and that new certificates or additional 
diplomas are specially desirable for the public en- 
lightenment. Our professional progress in recent 
years has been well marked, and it has resulted 
from our being properly equipped for preventive 
medicine and from our having taken part in public 

roceedings outside of, and wider than, our own 

ittle circle. 

Professional jealousy of the work and action of 
other bodies is not an unhealthy sign if it causes 
us to redouble our own efforts, but the feeling should 
not stop at mere depreciation of the others. We 
cannot fill every corner, and some of those we de- 
cline to accept must be filled. Very seldom in the 
last few years has a local authority in want of an 
officer to inspect meat or cattle given the appoint- 
ment to any but a veterinarian. But there are 
officers so limited in their sphere that only a salary 
of two or three pounds a week can be given. For 
such the V.S. has no requirement, and yet the work 
must be done. 

By law the Medical Officer of Health looks after 
public sanitation and is assisted by sanitary officers. 
By law the Sanitary Officer is entrusted with the 
Inspection of meat, and until the law is altered local 
authorities must do the best they can. As they 
erect abattoirs and obtain local Acts they can get 
the services of veterinary surgeons for such special 
Work as professional knowledge fits them, and the 
importance of the duties renders worthy of proper 
remuneration. 

When Mr. Field, M.P., by a question in the 
House of Commons disclosed the fact that the 
ajority of sanitary inspectors had no knowledge 
of meat inspection, and when a Royal Commission 

made evident that danger resided in diseased 
meat, the Local Government Board appealed to 

al Authorities to give greater care to the matter, 
and suggested some examination of the knowledge 
of inspectors of meat and foods. 


Then it was that the Sanitary Institute, after 
careful consideration, established a course of meat 
inspection and an examination. They appealed to 
the veterinary profession for advice and assistance 
on the Committee and on their Examining Board. 
Had such assistance not been given they would 
have gone on without us, and the work would bave 
fallen into the hands of medical men and butchers. 
Now, the veterinary profession is acknowledged as 
pre-eminent in the work, and such men as King, 
Lloyd, Notter, Holburn, McPhail, Thompson, and 
others are accepted as facile princeps. | 

It has beer complained that the Royal Sanitary 
Institute has not on its Council a single veterinary 
surgeon, though some are members or fellows. The 
Council looks after the general work of the Body. 
The special departments are controlled by Commit- 
tees, and the Meat Inspection Committee contains 
two or three veterinarians who are neither blind 
nor wanting in zeal for their mother profession. I 
do not know what more they could have done, nor 
do I see that they “ ought to have prevented the 
crisis which has now arisen.” Possibly it may be 
charged to my defective intelligence or wilful 
blindness that I do not even recognise “ the crisis." 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


CLinicAL AND EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON 
Pernicious AN/MIA IN THE Horse (INFECTIVE 
TypHo-AnazMia), By H. Carré and H. Vattee 
At Research Laboratory of the Alfort School. 

(Continued from p. 680.) 

Lesions.—These are found in the blood, the heart, 
spleen, glands, and bone marrow. We noted as 
accessories renal, hepatic, and intestinal lesions, 
and cedematous alterations of various tissues. 

Alterations in the blood were never wanting. The 
plasma is but slightly coagulable, of a deep yellow 
or greenish tint, very often dichroic, notably in the 
acute type, and in the sub-acute exacerbations 
which occur in the course of the chronic type. 

In the acute type agglutination of the corpuscles 
isfree and rapid, they are very friable. Under the 


microscope they are irregular in shape, very 
variable in.size, poor in hemoglobin, and fragile. 
They offer no resistance to destruction by normal 
serum of the rabbit, the horse, or to saline solu- 


tions—agents which have no effect upon normal 
There area large number of corpuscles 


corpuscles. > nun 
which after staining with basic aniline show a con- 
tained corpuscle comparable in form, size, and 


colour to a piropiasma. These, which would sug- 
gest the existence of an endoglobular parasite, have 
many times been recognised in anwmic conditions 
in man. 

The number of red corpuscles varies according to 
the type of the attack and the stage at which the 
examination is made. In the acute forms, when 
the loss is masked externally by the typhic state of 
the mucous membranes, there is already a decided 
decrease. From the tenth to the fifteenth day the 
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number falls 1 to 14 millions below the normal 7 
millions. At death in these acute cases the count 
gives scarcely 4 millions. In the subacute form, at 
the approach of death the figure is down to 2 or 24 
millions. But here, again, the typhic condition of 
the mucous membranes completely masks the 
poverty of the blood. 

In the chronic form we found from 2 to 4 mil- 
lions according to the condition of the patient ; 
with rest and good feeding the count may increase 
by a million. As death approaches there may be 
scarcely more than a million to the cubic milli- 
metre. 

But no matter which clinical type of the disease 
we dealt with, in no case did we find very large 
variations in the numbers of leucocytes, They 
oscillated between 7,000 and 7,500, in place of the 
normal 9,000; the minimum noted in our very 
numerous counts was 4,560. In the acute types 


Longitudinal section of the femur from an animal which 
died on the 29th day of the acute type. 


there isa marked predominance of polynuclears— 
75 to 90 per cent. of the total of leucocytes. Oj the 
other hand in dealing with the chronic form we 
find approximately equal quantities of mononuclears 
and polynuclears. 

Lymphatic System.—-Here, again, the alterations 
vary with the type of the disease. In the acute and 
sub-acute forms, and in those subjects which suc- 
cumb to an acute outburst in the course of the chronic 
type we found congestion progressing to hemor- 
rhage of the glandular groups— notably those of the 
mesentery and spleen. In those which died ex- 
hausted, cachectic, we found simple cedematous 
tumefactions of the glands, which are most com- 
monly enveloped in a mass of yellowish cedema. 
Alteration in the ganglions attached to the spleen 
appeared to us the most constant condition. 

The spleen is almost always hypertrophied— 
twice or three times its size. When death has not 
resulted from an acute outburst, the organ shows no 
sign of softening ; on the contrary, it is thickened, 
bulging in the centre, and seems to have gained in 
consistence. On section the pulp® appears paler 
than ordinary and the malpighian bodies very 
hypertrophied, granular and greyish. If of acute 
development the capsule is sprinkled with 
ecchymoses. 

Bone Marrow.—Generally presents very pro- 
nounced alterations in all cases. The lesions are 
particularly intense in the femurs, where it is trans- 
formed literally into a bloody, brick red or blackish 
soup, in consistence giving the impression of fcetal 


Heart of an animal which died from the acute form o 
the 29th day of infection, showing sub-endocardial hemor- 
rhages in the neighbourhood of the mitral valve; 7 
tions of the endocardium near the point of the heart « 
hemorrhages of the myocardium. 
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marrow. Histological examination reveals the 
characteristics special to this, as in all known con- 
ditions of anemia. 

Heart. — Alterations are extremely frequent. 
When of acute evolution the heart is spotted with 
multiple ecchymoses—sub-serous, sub-pericardiac, 
sub-endocardiac. On section the myocardium is 
strewn with numerous hemorrhagic centres, 
triangular in section, from one to several square 
centimetres in area. Valvular oedema is seen, and 
frequently extremely marked alterations in the 
ventricular endocardium, which give to the serous 
membrane a yellowish grey aspect, and a consis- 
tence of parchment or thin horn: the lesion has 
exactly the appearance of a scar due to the action 
of a feeble caustic. 

In cases of the chronic type the myocardium is 
colourless, spotted with red or greyish hemorrhagic 
remains, and sometimes one may note a slight 
valvular oedema, and atheromatous lesions of the 
aorta. 

Liver.—Generally hypertrophied, yellowish in 
colour, sometimes sown with very fine white 
macula, or presents the typical aspect of the cardiac 
liver. Extremely friable, the hepatic tissue may be 
torn simply in handling it. This is not a cadaveric 
alteration, for our autopsies were all made on horses 
just killed in extremis. 

The friability of the liver is sometimes such that 
we have seen rupture of the organ and sudden 
death from peritoneal hemorrhage occur when the 
animal has lain down rather clumsily. 

Kidneys.—Pale, decolourised in the chronic form : 
hemorrhagic in the acute form; like the liver ex- 
tremely friable. The capsule tears, comes away 
from the organ with the greatest facility. Some- 
times we found in the cortical layers small rounded 
nodular abscesses, of the size of a pin’s head, 
which discharge under the capsule. 

Intestine.—In the cases of slow development it is 
normal in appearance. In acute cases it is sown 
with multiple sub-serous hemorrhages. The mucous 
membrane and the muscular coat are congested, 
more or less: the lesions are, in general, extensive 
in the large intestine, which is sometimes entirely 
hemorrhagic: in the small intestine, on the con- 
trary, they are more discrete. Few of our patients 
showed either intestinal parasites or verminous 
aneurisms. 

Lungs.—Beyond sub-serous petechiwe which are 
observed in cases of acute type, we have never 
found in this visecus any lesion worth noting. 

_ Other Alterations.—The cedemas observed in the 
living patient are found post-mortem as sub- 
cutaneous, intra-muscular, and sub-serous effusions. 
Sometimes we found a sub-icterous tint in all the 
tissues. Usually fat is entirely absent and the 
muscles are atrophied, greatly shrunken, sometimes 
very distinctly coloured red. 

(To be continued ) 


The Totalisator returns for the three days of the 
Tasmanian Racing Club recent meeting amounted to 
£20,191.—L.8.J. 


SPRAINS IN HORSES. * 
By W. Hunrtine, F.R.C.VS. 


The injury done to a structure by a sprain varies so 
greatly in degree that exactly the same lesions are not 
met with in different cases. The extent of injury 
done is not visible and our diagnosis is not perfect, so 
that at the outset we veterinarians are met with a 
difficulty which possesses great importance both as to 
prognosis and treatment. We cannot make use of sub- 
jective symptoms. We have to arrive at a diagnosis 
from objective signs only, and it is possible that lame- 
ness is the sole sign of injury. Of course in the majority 
of cases we are able to detect some heat, pain or swell- 
ing, some inability or alteration of movement, and from 
these we form a diagnosis. The opinion formed takes 
into consideration the amount of injury done, its 
quality and the peculiarities of the structure affected. 
Upon this is based a prognosis, and if owners could but 
appreciate all our difficulties they would often not be so 
disappointed as they are. 

A sprain is an over-stretching or a rupture of the 
fibres of a structure. From the over-stretching of a few 
fibres to the rupture of many is only a matter of degree, 
bui the difference is very important. Most of us have 
had personal experience of sprains, and our knowledge 
of the effects on our own bodies is helpful, but it also 
suggests that lameness may result with very little local 
sign of the lesion that caused it, and that horses too 
may show lameness from sprains that give no very evi- 
dent signs of their location. ’ 

Sprains occur in muscle, tendon, and ligament. They 
result from force applied to strnetures when regular co- 
ordination of muscular action has failed. Sprains 
seldom occur when the greatest efforts are made, because 
then every muscle works co-ordinately and the nervous 
control is perfect. They occur when automatic action is 
wanting. They do not ocenr when a big water jump is 
negotiated, but when a rotten bank or a tricky hedge is 
attempted. They do not occur on a road surface which 
affords secure foothold, but on slippery places where co- 
ordinate action is impossible. They occur when a mis- 
step is made either by a tired horse or by one playing 
about over-fresh. Muscles are sprained when violent 
contraction of one takes place unsupported by the co- 
ordination of others. 

Tendons and ligaments are sprained when weight is 
suddenly imposed upon them which ought to have been 
applied when co-ordinate muscular action wasassisting In 
maintaining the proper position of bones and joints, So 
long as perfect harmony of action exists sprain of the 
varions structures of the limb is impossible. ; 

The sudden sprain is generally marked by the imme- 
diate development of heat, pain and lameness, at any 
rate these signs are noticeable immediately after a 
short rest, though not perhaps evident whilst the animal 
is warm or excited, In practice I allow we meet witha 
different kind of case, in which marked changes are 
found in a part although little, if any, lameness has been 
noticed until our attention is called. This is especially 
noticeable in some sprains of the snb-carpal ligament 
and in the back tendons of very young horses which 
are excessively v.orked, The condition suggests fe a 
slow gradual process of over stretching of tissue rye 
going on—possibly deseribable as fi 
sprains, When we find swelling extensive anc 
no very acute lameness and a history of cog gl 

ssume that ‘he changes are ails 
had. aedn. but to a process slight but repeated and 


At the meeting of the Royal! Counties V.M.S8., Reading, 
on Friday, April 26. 
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ending in nearly the same changes as are found in the 
sudden sprain. These cases are seen chiefly in young 
animals wanting in condition, and very often affecting 
both legs, which perhaps is the reason they did not 
attract earlier attention. 

Whether a sprain occurs suddenly or gradually, 
whether fibres are ruptured in mass or singly but re- 

eatedly the effects are about the same. e have 
inflammation of the part and effusion into and around 
the injured tissue. The greater the effusion, the worse 
the lesion. I do not believe that the inflammatory exu- 
date assists much in repair. It has to be absorbed be- 
fore the sprained tissue cau be renovated. The effusion 
probably is proportionate to the injury inflicted, and it 
is unavoidable, but it is not the beneficent help often 
supposed which strengthens and thickens a weakened 
spot. A half-ruptured tendon is almost always _per- 
manently thickened and weakened, whereas a tendon 
cleanly divided (as by the knife of a reaping machine) 
will heal without much permanent thickening and with 
no loss of strength. I think the different result is due 
to the absence in the one case of a quantity of inflamma- 
tory effusion in and around the divided fibres. 

The inflammatory process in a sprained part must cease 
before we can expect thorough repair. In many cases, 
when horses are put to work too soon the inflammatory 
process has not subsided, or if it has is easily resuscitat- 
ed. In this way injuries are never recovered from, and 
as an inflamed tissue is always softened it is in the case 
of tendon and ligament rendered peculiarly liable to 
further sprain or even rupture. The rupture of tendons 
after neurectomy is not due to any curious pathological 
change but simply to continuance of the inflammatory 
process, which extends by continuity of tissue and so 
softens the tendons that they easily rupture. It is the 
continuance of the inflammatory process that leads to 
disappointment in the treatment of sprains, and which 
requires that resumption of work should be delayed 
much longer than most horse-owners are agreeable to. 

The causes which predispose to sprain are debility, 
want of condition, andage. The majority of sprains oc- 
cur in young horses where tissues are soft and where 
muscles want tone. A very common sprain is what is 
known as Curb, and I think it will be found that very 
few such sprains occur in old horses. In racehorses 
sprained tendons are seen in young horses and more of- 
ten occur in training than later. I infer that the pre- 
disposing cause is want of condition. Conformation too 
must have some effect, but I am sceptical of the usually 
accepted ideas. In cases of Curb my own observation 
does not indicate any special conformation of leg as most 
liable, unless I may say that the straight hind leg is most 
free. One would imagine theoretically that a calf-knee 
would predispose to sprain of back tendons, but I think 
such conformation is remarkably free from sprain. 
Length of tendon may predispose, but in that case we 

enerally have also Jength of muscle,and the leggy horse 
is usually a weedy animal, difficult to get in condition 
and therefore more liable tosprain when the muscles fail 
to co-ordinate. 

With these general remarks I shall proceed to notice 
some of the sprains most commonly met with or most 
prominently described in text-books. 

Sprains of muscle.—Definite diagnosable sprains of 
muscle are in my experience uncommon, but I cannot 
help thinking may be more common than we recognise. 
There are many muscles in the fore and hind quarters of 
the horse that may be sprained aad yet from their posi- 


~ tion, not be detected. Idon’t know, but I submit to you 


that many of the curious lamenesses we meet, which 
show no definite symptons enabling us to locate them, 
may be due to muscular sprain. 

The accepted, recognised, muscular sprains are rather 
very uncommon or my practice mast have been singular 
in not presenting them. Post-mortem examination has 


disclosed sprain or partial rupture of the Psoas muscles. 
My experience includes no such case, so [ ag: they 
are uncommon. Sprain of the Spinata muscles is ac- 
cepted as tolerably frequent, but since we have had our 
attention directed to injury of the Supra-scapular nerve 
we are able to account for many cases otherwise than by 
supposing sprain has occurred. The so-called shoulder- 
slip is more often due to nerve injury than to sprain of 
muscle, as is evidenced by the paralysis of action occur- 
ing before any lesion of muscle can be detected. 

So too in cases of “ dropped elbow” which used to be 
credited to sprain of the teen brachii muscles, we 
now know that a large proportion result from injury to 
the radial nerve following on fracture of the first rib. 

Very serious changes have been seen in the Flexor 
brachii and often have been laid to the charge of sprain. 
Possibly this muscle may be sprained, but my experi- 
ence leads me to think that nearly all its lesions are due 
to violence, such as is irflicted by kicks or contact 
with fixed structures when the horse is in rapid pro- 
gression. 

Unless there are slight undiagnosable sprains of 
muscle, 1 believe that these structures are remarkably 
free from sprain. 

Sprains of Tendons are almost confined to the tendons 
of the perforatus and perforans. One ‘might have ex- 
eo that sprain of the tendo-achilles would have 

een common in horses from its position. My experi- 
ence does not embrace a single case. The back tendons 
of the fore limb certainly show many sprains, especially 
in riding horses. They are not common in cart horses 
though these heavier animals have enormous weights 
to draw and prolonged efforts at starting them, as in the 
case of railway shunt horses. 

The effects of sprain of the back tendons are exag- 
gerated by presence of synovial sheaths into which in- 
flammatory effusion is poured. This of itself retards 
recovery, whilst the synovial membrane gives rise to 
more intense and painful inflammation than takes place 
in less confined structures. Whether the perforatus or 
perforans is most frequently sprained I am unable to 
say. My experience suggests the perforatus, but it is 
not sufficient to enable me to be dogmatic. Very often 
I think both are affected and when the synovial sheath 
becomes inflamed both suffer and the external swelling 
renders diagnosis impossible. When the swelling sub- 
sides we may feel the definite injury of either. ; 

Sprain of Ligaments.—Sprain of these structures is, [ 
think, most common in a mixed practice. “Curb” is 4 
frequent instance. It is supposed to be a sprain of the 
Calcaneo-cuboid ligament. I believe it is, but | have 
never been able by post-mortem to verify it, and | know 
ho man who has had the opportunity of examining 4 
recent curb in the dead horse. I don’t think there are 
two lesions of curb, but only more aggravated sprain 1) 
some cases than in others. "That it is a ligament and 
not a tendon that is affected is shown by the fact thata 
horse may continue at work with a recent curb and not 
be incapacitated for work. If it were tendon Its 
action would certainly be checked, but if it is a lig 
ment affected we can understand that little stral 
would reach it so long as the muscles and tendons of 
the limb took their proper share of action. The ca” 
caneo-cnboid ligament would only suffer strain whet 
the muscles lost their action and permitted weight © 
be supported by it. 7 

The Suspensory Ligament is an important struct 
which is sometimes sprained and sometimes rp ture 
It can only be stretched excessively or sprained whet 


the back tendons fail to preserve the normal angle ot 
the bones of the limb. Co-ordination of movewel!! 
during progression is fulfilled by the rythmie 4” 
harmonious action of the extensor and flexor msc 
So long as they contract and relax regularly a 


nd auto- 
jgament. 


matically no weight comes suddenly on any ! 
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8, “ The suspensory suffers when co-ordination of muscular) The origin and formation of ringbones seem to me to 
ey : action fails. Asarule this failure leads to rupture of | be explicable only on the hypothesis that they result 
c- b the ligament but it may only be sprained or partially | from ostitis and not from sprain of ligament. 
ur ruptured in its bulk. Below its bifurcation either branch 
ve may be sprained, and in riding horses this is not a very REATMENT OF SPRAINS, 
by uncotramon lesion. I never saw it in harness horses, This is the most important part of the question | have 
T- either light or heavy. been talking about. 
of = In passing let me say that the suspensory is the only _ Acute lameness from sprain, of course, must have rest 
w- ¢ single structure between knee and fetlock, rupture of | in its early stage. It is a controversial point whether 
which will let the fetlock to the ground. Below the fet-. we should at first use hot or cold applications, Possibly 
be es lock, rupture of the perforans will allow of the tue of tie | if a sprain had only just occurred and the horse had no 
we foot turning up in front. distance to walk, cold water might be used beneticially 
to 7 The Sub-carpal or Check Ligament is the seat of a. to constrict the vessels and retard effusion. Such condi- 
ib. : very common sprain in harness horses. The majority of | tions are seldom seen. We are called when pain and 
Or = cases occur suddenly and are accompanied by well swelling are very evident and the cold water cannot 
in. E marked lameness. There are others that seem to arise | prevent what is already accomplished. Hot water seems 
ri- i gradually, as though from slight repeated sprains—-over-| indicated for the softening and relaxation of tissues and 
tg 4 stretching of the ligament. 1 don’t know that any the easing of pain. When the inflammation has reached 
act » special conformation of limb leads to this sprain, but [| it» height we need not expect mach more good from 
r0- » an inclined to think sume breeds of horses are specially | heat, and should change to dry, soft, slight pressure, As 
» liable to it. The Danish horse which has recently been | svon as subsidence of inflammation commences then our 
of § introduced into London in comparatively large numbers | object is to facilitate absorption of all superfluous exu 
bly y seems often to be affected. The calf-kneed horse is | dation, and this Is achieved by massage and soft 
certainly not more liable to this sprain than other con- | pressure gradually increased. So long as lameness 
ons 4 formations. [ am inclined to doubt whether the flexor | is intense rest must be continued, but as soon 
ex- tendons are ever sprained primarily in the position where | as it is slight short spells of slow walking exer- 
ave . we find sub-carpal mischief, and in practice [ conclude| cise should be allowed. If a five minutes walk in- 
ri- q that all swellings due to sprain just below the knee are | creases the lameness resume rest; if not, increase the 
ons ’ injuries of ligament, not of tendon. exercise by five minutes per day. At this stage cold 
ally q The worst consequences of snb-carpal sprain are! #tfusion is good treatment if not continued for more 
rses | thickening and contraction. Very often, too, the injury | than a quarter of an hour. The good results not from 
hts » is attended by a chronic inflammation which does not | the direct effect of cold but from the reaction, Next | 
the » subside for a long time, and is easily rekindled into acute | advise the use of cotton wool and a tight bandage--as 
' inflammation. reasonably tight as it can be applied over three inches 
ag q The result of repetition of this sprain, or even of | thick of cotton wool. Lest over-pressure may cause pain 
in- ’ one severe attack, is that the exudation which takes) which might be overlooked, | only use pressure bandages 
ds Zi ~— place becomes firm and hard, adherent to the tendons, | during the day time when the horse is visible. At night 
> to hen, when contraction takes place we have deformities | | advise a dry flannel bandage applied as is usual. “— 
lace —bent knees, shot fetlocks, and the heel raised from About this stage of the case, many practitioners re OE . 
sor ; the ground so that the horse goes on his toe. When|t) a blister. I venture to think this is not advisable. 
» to } only the knees are bent I conclude contraction of the| My experience is that too often a blister favours cig 
it is } ligaments alone is the cause. When the fetlock is| ent thickening, as though it did not so much rte, 
ften “shot” the perforatus is implicated, and when the heel | sorption as firm organisation of any ns dl 
eath is drawn up the perforans is affected. For tendons and ligaments | believe in 
“4 Joint Ligaments are seldom sprained in horses. The — — [ mean continued for weeks, not too long 
sub- rock an ve shown sprained ligaments in|#t one operation. 
an is rare. In For ligaments of joints, when og 
is, 1 such cases we may have a great deal of permanent | Of a joint is obstructed and limited, ae gen a 
is a swelling—-sometimes to the extent of fibrous anchylosis | motion daily, and graduaily increase the ia iho 
the of the joint. It is remarkable in such cases how un-|ion until full natural movement is aay Tt should act 
have common it is to find any articular disease or osseous} One last word [ must say about firing. “¥ = aa 
now change. be done until soundness in action is 
ng a So far as my experience goes, the only joint which | 59, and the skin over the 
are frequently suffers from sprain of the articular ligaments | sound and free from a lot of sub ee = — ws 
in in is the fetlock. The diagnosis is tolerably simple, but | many cases I think it is anne see) they sce to 
vat a rst di 0, -elli ists, this is not easy. | and polo ponies cand 
igi € sprai ing ise is usue more | the Hne Is transverse to. 
train extensive, and it much | puncture or needle firing have ne experience, and 
as of swelling is a symptom accompaning lameness it is goud probably never shall have. 
cal policy to direct treatment to its removal before express: 
vhen ing @ positive opinion of the nature of the injury. _ Medical men who practise in Lancashire wage a con- 
:” Sprains of the ligaments of pedal or of coronary joints | |; ous battle against the irregular and irrational feed- 
incline to believe never occur. I know it has been ‘ag of children. “One of them, at a meeting of the An- 
ture said that such sprains are the initial cause of ringhones. pr Healthy Homes Society, told some experiences 
ured: “ever a sprain of coronary ligament diagnosed until | +) 1+ would have been amusing if they had not had so 
when evidence of ringbone was apparent? [f not I suppose it wae a significance. “I was called one day,” he said, 
je ot must be asserted that all sprains of coronary ligaments to see a sick baby, and found the mother feeding it 
wet re followed by ringbone. I feel certain that I have with little pieces of corned beef. “My good woman, 
an Seen ringbones develope without any signs of previous said, “you must not feed the baby with that sort of 
scles. ‘prain, and I cannot understand the case in which lame- stuff”. “Well, sir,’ she replied, “ what am | to feed him 


exists for three months or more before any TIDS"| ith? He doesn’t like pork 
nem one is detected, if sprain of ligament is the cause. | 
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THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The ordinary meeting of the Society was held at 10 
Lion Square, London, W.C., on Thursday evening» 
April 4th, 1907, Major Butler, President, in the chair: 
There were present Messrs. N. Almond, E. M. Perry, P- 
W. D. Smith, W.S. Mulvey, Wm. Hunting, A. 8S. Leese 
R. Porch, W. R. Clarke, C. H. Harrison, J. B. Hare, R- 
J. Foreman, W. Perryman, A. L. Wilson, G. H. Live- 
sey R. F. Wall, A. Neish, W. R Davis, A. E. Willett, J. 
illett, Capt. W. Martin Millar, Capt. R. C. Cochrane, 
Capt. C. H. H. Jolliffe, F. G. Samson, Sydney Slocock, 
Wm. Roots, Major E. Taylor, A. L. Butters, E. Lionel 
Stroud, P. 8. Howard, Guy Sutton, A. Rogerson, A. E. 
Bayley, and Hugh A. MacCormack, hon. sec. ; and as 
visitors Prof. Dewar, Capt. F. 8. H. Baldrey, and Messrs. 
J. McKinna and W. Wadsworth. 
On the motion of Mr. Butters, seconded by Mr. 
Stroud, the minutes of the last meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters were received from Mrs. Matthew Clarke and 
Miss Savournin acknowledging the letters of condolence 
sent by the Society. 

Letters regretting their inability to attend the meet- 
ing had been received from Lieut.-Col. Moore, Mr. J. C. 
Coleman, and Mr. A. N. Foster. 


FRACTURED PELVIS. 


Capt. MarTIN MILLAR exhibited a specimen of a frac- 
tured pelvis in a young troop mare with the following 
history. While being groomed in a stable the hind feet 
slipped, she fell, and when she got up she was very lame. 
She was put in slings, and the trouble was diagnosed as 
a muscular sprain, for which she was treated for four or 
tive months. When the case was handed over to him he 
came to the conclusion that it was a pelvic fracture, 
although it was rather difficult to say where. The 
animal at that time was so sound that it was being led 
to exercise, but still there was sufficient amount of hip 
lameness to warrant him in saying that the animal would 
never be of much further use for cavalry work. It was 
eventually decided that the animal should be destroyed, 
and it would be seen from the specimen that his diag- 
nosis was proved correct. The interesting point was 
the amount of repair that had taken place. The frac- 
ture occurred right through the acetabulum, and the re- 
pair was so extraordinary that to his mind the animal 
would have been quite capable of doing a considerable 
amount of slow work. ' 


GASTROTOMY. 


Mr. ForEMAN stated he had a Scotch terrier puppy 
sent to him, with the history that it had swallowed an 
indiarubber cork about thirteen days previously. For 
ten daysit was not noticed that anything was wrong 
with the dog, but in the two days before it was sent to 
him it had practically melted away and became a little 
skeleton. He performed gastrotomy on the previous 
Sunday morning, and the dog was now running about 
and seemed to be fairly well; there was a little discharge 
from the abdominal wound, but no smell with it. The 
dog went off with the chloroform ; he used artificial re- 
spiration and ammonia for about five minutes, and the 
dog came round again. He got the stomach out, made 
the incision, took out the cork, and then breathing 
ceased again. He worked away at him for ten minutes, 
and then almost gave up hope, but three minims of 
Scheele’s acid injected into the pleural sac acted like 
magic, the dog came round again, and he completed the 
operation. The dog was a very small one, about eight 
months old,and it was wonderful to think how he mana- 
ged to get the cork down. 


Mr. Livesry asked Mr. Foreman whether he was able 
to feel the cork, or ifthe puppy gave any clinical symp- 
toms of a stoppage of the bowel before he was certain 
that the dealer cork was lodged in the bowel. The 
case was particularly interesting to him, because since 
the last meeting he had a similar case in a young hound 
which he was unable to diagnose. The hound escaped 
from the kennels and was out for two days and two 
nights. When it came back it was very sick and vomi- 
ted a lot of putrid matter, but did not recover after the 
sickness. For the next few days he became thinner, the 
was in abeyance, he vomited; he 
did not seem distressed and he passed his feces. He 
thought it was a case of inflamed bowel and stomach, 
that the depression was probably consequent upon his 
having eaten putrid food, and that he was suffering from 
a certain amount of blood poisoning. He lived for 
eleven days from the time he went out, and during that 
time passed feces five times. Under the circumstances 
it never occurred to him to suspect that any foreign 
substance was lodged in the bow “F he should then have 
expected a total abeyance of defecation and persistent 
vomiting, neither of which symptoms were present. He 
died one afternoon, and on making a post-mortem the 
same evening he found, about eight inches from the ileo- 
cecal valve, a ginger-beer cork firmly lodged in the 
bowel, all the part of the bowel above being intensely 
inflamed and dilated, and that behind being closely con- 
stricted and contracted. He had not suspected a foreign 
body; he felt the abdomen very carefully the first two 
days he saw the dog and could feel nothing hard, but 
from the appearance of the bowel at the post-mortem 
he thought the substance had been lodged there for about 
three days. It seemed to him a peculiar case, because 
the usual symptoms of complete stoppage of the bowel 
were completely absent. 

Mr. ForEMAN replied that he had met cases similar 
to that mentioned by Mr. Livesey, but only in post- 
mortem examinations. In the case he had narrated, the 
owner saw the dog swallow the cork, and for two days 
there had been extreme vomiting. Even a teaspoonful 
of water made the dog vomit for five or six minutes, 
and he was practically only a skeleton. It was very 
easy indeed to feel the cork through the abdominal 
walls. The cork was lodged in the stomach, it was too 
big to get into the bowel. 


NoMINATION. 


Mr. W. Wapswortn, M.R.C.V.S., 39 Bessborough 
Street, S.W., was nominated for Fellowship. 


“GLANDERS IN 1907.”—By Mr. R. Porcu, F.R.C.V.S. 
(The paper will be found at p. 681.) 


Discussion. 


Mr. N. Atmonp : The essayist had stated that the 
crux on which the eradication of glanders would depen 
was compensation. He thought all would agree that 
those most concerned with the eradication of the disease 
were the horse owners, and he therefore thought they 
should provide funds for the compensation. Some 
arrangement should be made whereby horse owners 
might pay a shilling per head per horse per annum for 
the purposes of compensation, which he estimated 1 
London and Glasgow would produce £37,500 a year, 40 
the horse population of Great Britain and Ireland wou 
produce £100,000 per annum. That would be an easy 
way out of the difficulty. In Edinburgh it was = 
practice to take from the butcher a shilling and from the 
vendor a shilling per head of oxen for slaughter, whic 
amount provided sufficient funds to ensure the parties 
against loss in the examination of carcases. sac 

An important matter in connection with the subj 
was whether horses recovered from glanders or not. 
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thought there was considerable evidence that horses did 
recover from glanders, and one of the best evidences of 
the statement was the remark made by Mr. Porch—- 
that horses that reacted worked for years without show- 
ing any clinical signs. Further evidence was forth- 


' coming that they had recovered by the fact that the 


horses could be re-infected. He agreed it would be an 
efficient remedy to destroy not only all clinically 
diseased animals, but all reacters, but he was not satis- 
fied it was desirable or necesssry to destroy the latter. 
He thought they should be kept isolated, and where 
such conveniences did not exist should be sold as re- 
acters, in order that reacting studs might be formed in 
the same way that reacting herds of cows were. He 
agreed that compensation should be far m re liberal 
than had up to the present time been offered. Ocher- 
wise it was not at all likely that owners would come for- 
word and destroy their reacters. He noticed from the 
statistics given by the essayist that within comparatively 
recent years a greater number of horses had become in- 
fected with glanders than was the case years ago. He 
agreed that that was probably due to the fact that react- 
ing horses were sold and distributed amongst other studs, 
and in that way after developing the disease became 
centres of infection. 

With regard to the reaction trom mallein, he always 
attributed more importance to the amount and character 
of swelling than to the rise of temperature, although 
the latter was not to be neglected. If the swelling rose 
within twenty-four hours, was very tender, and con- 
tinued to increase in size for a certain time, he thought 
there was considerable evidence that glanders existed, 
but he did not agree with the author that that was so if 
the swelling were delayed for three days He desired 
to ask the essayist whether he had any evidence showing 
that, when the swelling was delayed for three days, the 
animals were proved to be glandered. Personally in 
such a case he would rather suspect some other source 
of infection. 

Finally, with regard to compulsory notification, he 
did not think it could be legal that veterinary surgeons 
a be compelled to do work without being paid 
or it, 

Mr. PERRYMAN agreed with the essayist that it was 
acrying disgrace to the country that a disease over 
which veterinary surgeons had a greater command than 
almost any other contagious disease should still be as 
prevalent as it was. When mallein was first introduced, 
the Board of Agriculture scouted the idea that it was a 
reliable means of diagnosis. But they had now been 
compelled to acknowledge thas it was so, and yet had 
hever attempted to make an effort to stamp out the 

lease. In his opinion there was quite as much, if not 
more, glanders existing at the present time than there 
was ten years ago, although not perhaps in quite such a 
virulent form. The returns proved that statement, be- 
cause there were probably less horses in London now 
than there had been, so that the percentage of disease 
Was greater. He thought veterinary surgeons were a 
good deal to be blamed that more steps had not been 

en to stamp out the disease—not that they failed to 
jecognise it, but because they hid their light under a 
ushel. If means were adopted to impress their opinions 
on the local authorities, the County Councils and the 
b td of Agriculture, ina similar manner to that adopted 
medical profession-—not by sending resolutions, 
ich were merely formally acknowledged, but by sending 

*putations, greater advance would be made. He did 
tot think much would be obtained from the Board of 

neulture, unless strong measures were taken to bring 
ec a forward. It was hoped greater attention 
whe be paid to specific diseases, particularly glanders, 
at th Some eminent members of the profession arrived 
€ Board of Agriculture. It could not be said that | 

Present offici 


did not know the danger, but al 


the paid officials in Government departments seemed to 
fall in line and be afraid to take steps which involved 
the expenditure of a large sum of money. With regard 
tothe question of compensation and the method of 
Stamping ont the disease, no horse owner wou!d consent 
to have his horses killed if he was only to receive a 
quarter of their value. From experience of a large 
number of horse owners, he knew they would only be 
too willing to stamp out the disease if they could obtain 
a fair compensation for the killing of their horses, 
£25,000 was far too small a sum for the purpose, and 
he believed would not last Mr. Hunting two months ; 
£250,000 was nearer the fighting line. The authorities 
at present seemed to be simply playing with the disease. 
He did not agree with Mr. Alu.ond’s suggestion that a 
tax should be a on the horse owner for the pur- 
pose of paying the compensation, but thought that 
compulsory slaughter should be introduced by the 
Governinent, and it was only if that were adopted that 
the horse owners would fall in with the scheme. He 
thought glanders was the simplest of all the specitic 
diseases to handle, because in swine fever, pleuro-pneu- 
monia and other diseases the in-contact animals as well 
as the diseased animals had to be slaughtered, whereas 
in glanders only the clinically diseased animals and the 
reacters would be killed. He contended that any pro- 
gress which had been made in the eradication of the 
disease was due to the action of veterinary surgeons, 
and therefore he considered that the recent Notification 
Order issued by the Board of Agriculture was a slur 
upon the profession. He thought that members should 
not advocate the keeping of reacters, for the reason 
that they might break up at any time, especially when 
no one was on the alert ; and before the disease was 
detected the animal might cause an immense amount 
of damage. 

Mr. A. L. Burrers thought the last Order with refer- 
ence to compulsory notification of glanders was a real 
grievance “aus veterinary surgeons had against the 
Board of Agriculture, because it was an undoubted fact 
that it was owing to the vigilance of veterinary surgeons 
in London that the returns in London were as they are. 
Veterinary surgeons in the country, probably because 
they did not come so often in contact with the disease, 
were not so vigilant in looking after and persuading the 
owners of horses to notify the disease as the practi 
tioners in London. It was not only a slur, but it was 
very disheartening, and almost made veterinary surgeons 
say they would shut their eyes to the disease and not 
notify it at all. He was surprised that the veterinary 
surgeons of London had not formulated their views 
upon the subject and protested against the Order. The 
essayist had attempted to define various alterations 
differing from the so-called typical reactions obtained in 
glanders. Undefined reactions were very puzzling and 
annoying. For instance, on testing a horse the typical 
swelling was obtained and a rather indefinite tempera- 
ture reaction, the same result was often obtained again 
in two or three weeks time. His own Impression was 
that after two or three indefinite reactions were obtain- 
ed the best plan was to look upon the horse as not glan- 
dered. Where there was a large local swelling without 
a rise of temperature, he considered the horse was not 
glandered; in his opinion not only a large local swelling 
but a rise in temperature are required to condemn the 
horse. Where a rise of temperature Was obtained with- 
out any local swelling, that was more indicative of 
vlanders than in the reverse condition. Another uz 
zling oint was that many horses reacted to mallein, 
and when the animals were slaughtered all that could 
be found on searching the lungs were one or two little 
nodules about the size of a pin’s head. It was difficult 
on those occasions to explain tothe client that that was 


iseas ‘here the typical reaction was 
the seat of the disease. Wher the typica 
obtained and so little disease was seen In the lungs, it 
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was not to be wondered at that the animals under 
healthy conditions might work for years and never de- 
velop any symptoms of the disease. He thought an 
owner was perfectly justified in working a horse that 
reacted to mallein, but if it came to a question of really 
stamping out the disease there was no method of doing 
it thoroughly other than by killing not only the clini- 
cally diseased animals but those that reacted, although 
they might not be infected to any great extent. The 

uestion of compensation affected horse owners more 
than veterinary surgeons, and beyond saying that a 
very liberal ———— should be given in all cases 
where the animal was slaughtered, he thought they need 
not discuss the subject further. 

Mr. J. WILLert, in referring to the question of the 
curability of reacters, stated that nine years ago ina 
stud of brewery horses one or two of the animals were 
clinically affected with glanders every year. It was 
decided to mallein the stud, and out of eighty horses 
twenty-six reacted. His principal called in Sir John 
M‘Fadyean in consultation, and inuch to their surprise 
Sir John then referred to the curability of mallein, 
advising that the horses should be put in a separate 
stable and malleined once a month. That was done, and 
of the twenty-six horses five became clinically glandered 
later, whilst the remainder after a time ceased to react, 
and went back to work. When he (Mr. Willett) first 
commenced practice in London he was called to see a 
glandered horse in a cab yard and after examination he 
advised the inspector being called in. The proprietor 
thought otherwise and treated the horse with balls for 
about a fortnight, when the animal was destroyed, and 
the owner shortly after was taken to the hospital, where 
he died. Since then he (Mr. Willett) had never given a 
horse a ball ; he preferred giving draughts. 

Capt. MarTIN MILLAR enquired whether Mr. Porch 
was satisfied that a reacter, although showing no clinical 
signs of glanders, was never dangerous as a source of 
infection. 

Mr. A. Rocrrson thought all London practitioners 
were agreed as to the efficacy of mallein, and its un- 
doubted abilities in deciding whether glanders existed 
amongst studs of horses. The chief point to be con- 
sidered in the eradication of glanders was the question 
of compensation. Mr. Almond’s suggestion in that con- 
nection was a very good one, but it was somewhat ques- 
tionable whether horse owners would be willing to pay 
the shilling a head suggested, because it would mean 
that people who owned thousands of horses would have 
to pay a large sum yearly. He desired to make another 
suggestion, namely, that the fifteen or twenty thousand 
pounds a year, which was at present paid by the War 
Office to various owners of horses, to keep a certain 
number of horses in reserve for use by the Army in the 
event of an outbreak of war, should be utilised in the 

yment of compensation for the slaughter of glandered 
oa It was very unlikely that any war would take 
place for many years, and in the meantime the money 
which was at present being spent in that direction, 
could be usefully employed in ridding the country of 
glanders. 

Mr. Stocock stated that he lived on the fringe of 
London, which received a great many of London’s leav- 
ings. He knew that a great many undesirables were 
received in that county, which would not give any com- 
pensation for glandered carcases. The Glanders Order 
dealt with glandered horses and suspected horses, and 
on more than one occasion he had put the question 
whether a reacter was a suspected horse. Several 
speakers in the discussion had seemed to imply that if 
mallein were injected into a great number of horses a 


definite opinion could be formed as to whether they 


were glandered or not. He quite agreed, but he be- 
lieved a definite opinion could be formed if only a few 
were injected. After narrating a few personal exper- 


| iences of glandered horses and the use of mallein, Mr, 


Slocock continued that he had paid very little attention 
to the swelling from the injection of mallein during the 
tirst twelve hours, and thought very little of it for the 
first twenty-four hours. The rise of oy a ina 
glandered horse was generally rapid, and the diagnostic 
swelling was of slower growth. A typical glanders swel- 
ling came up at the end of about twenty-four hours, and 
increased for the next twodays. He was afraid that the 
compensation would have to come from Imperial funds, 
because he was sure the attempt to stamp out glanders 
would be a failure under any other system. Imperial 
funds had successfully compensated for slaughter in 
other diseases, such as_ pleuro-pneumonia, and _ he 
thought equal success would be met with in dealing with 
glanders on that system. If not only all clinically 
diseased cases but all reacters were killed, he thought 
the disease would be quickly got rid of. 

Prof. Dewar stated that his experience of glanders 
went back thirty-five years, when veterinaiy surgeons 
had neither mallein to deal with nor the Board of Agri- 
culture to interfere withthem. He thought present-day 
practitioners were exceedingly well off, in that they had 
such a reliable diagnostic agent as mallein to assist 
them in the diagnosis of glanders. In his opinion the 
mallein test was absolutely reliable when a clear re- 
action was given. He did not believe that any horse 
that was nct glandered ever reacted to mallein, and he 
believed the same thing held good with regard to the 
use of tuberculin in cases of tuberculosis. Even 
although in post-mortem examinations he might have 
had cases where he could not find a trace of tuberculosis 
or glanders, he felt that the fault was his and that it did 
not rest with the mallein or the tuberculin. It was 
pretty generally admitted that recoveries did take place 
but recovery was not a sudden transition from disease 
to health, it took a considerable time, it was necessarily 
a gradual process, and he believed doubtful reactions 
were due to the horses probably being in the way of 
recovery. In testing horses with mallein he liked to 
get a double reaction, namely a rise of temperature as 
well as a local swelling. When one considered the 
number of human lives that were sacrificed owing to the 
prevalence of glanders, he could not understand how it 
was the Government did not attempt to stamp out the 
disease. If Government officials had seen, as he had 
seen, young lives cut off in the course of a week or so 
through inoculation with glanders, they would strive to 
do a great deal more than they had hitherto done to 
eradicate the scourge. Although glanders was mostly 
confined to London and Glasgow, he thought the whole 
country should bear the expense of stamping it out. He 
did not think, however, that glanders was so infectious 
as some people seemed to imagine. He knew of cases 
where glandered horses had been in stables with other 
horses for a considerable time, and the latter bad not 
become infected. He did not think the disease was very 
often communicated through the medium of the air or 
the dried nasal discharge, but mostly by inoculation 
and through the moist active secretions being swallowed 
along with food and water and the virus gaining access 
to the system through the digestive tract ; but at the 
same time he had known many cases where horses had 
become infected with glanders where the source of In- 
fection was altogether unknown. He did not believe 
glanders would ever be got rid of unless the reactins 
horses were slaughtered as well as those clinically 
affected. 

Mr. W. Huntiné agreed with nearly all that had been 
said by previous speakers with regard to reactions 1 
mallein, but he did not agree with the remark that Mr 
Porch was wrong in saying that the swelling which arose 
on the second day was not indicative. He had seen 
four such cases, all of which proved to be glandered . 
post-mortem. He thought it was very unlalr for the 
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Board of Agriculture to enforce notification by a stroke 
of the pen. Medical men obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment under which they were paid on notification being 
made compulsory. He objected to this compulsory 
notification of glanders as a want of acknowledgment 
of the social status of veterinary surgeons, the Order 
being issued by the stroke of a pen, apart from whether 
it was legal or not, and totally different from what the 
Board recognised some years ago. He ventured to 
prophesy that neither the local authority nor the central 
authority would ever take a M R.C.V.S. into a court of 
law for not notifying. The author had referred to the 
Departmental Committee appointed in 1899, which, 
after examining experts and persons interested from 
all parts of the kingdom, issued a certain set of recom- 
mendations. From that day to the present there had 
been nothing but evasion on the part of the authorities 
in carrying ont those recommendations, which referred 
especially to the in-contacts, the use of mallein and the 
slanghter of reacters. Hethonght it was necessary to 
begin from those recommendations. First of all, under 
Mr. Hanbury’s rule the authorities lighted upon an un- 
fortunate sentence, which said that all was not known 
about glanders and that there was something more to 
telearned. On the strength of that it was said that 
experiments ought to be made to determine the val ve of 
mallein, and a couple of years were wasted in that way. 
He disagreed with Mr. Perryman’s remark that nothing 
had been done by veterinary surgeons, because they had 
applied directly to the Board of Agriculture and to the 
London County Council and had assisted deputations 
of horse owners. The County Council had twice 
applied to the Board of Agricultur to take some 
action, but they would not. It was very difficult 
to get a Department of Government to move. He 
thought the reason for the slow progress made in 
the eradication of glanders was due to the fact that 
only one person in five thousand had ever heard 
the word. Only horse-owners were directly interes- 
ted in it, and they had no societies or associations 
by means of which pressure could be bronght to bear 
upon the authorities. There was no bond of union 
amongst horse owners, and the result was they could be 
ignored. Heremembered pointing out to Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, when he was President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, that there was considerable loss of human life 
through glanders, and that for the sake of the army it 
would be advisable on the part of the Government to 
stamp out the disease. The reply he received was “1 
find from the Registrar-General’s retnrns that there are 
two deaths from glanders per annum.” At that time 
the Registrar-General and the medical profession did 
not know the disease ; and he ventured to say it was 
only when the veterinary profession brought the disease 
to the notice of the elie profession that it was recog- 
nsed that, far more cases had ocenrred than had actually 
been diagnosed. Many men had been buried who were 
stated to have died from other diseases than glanders ; 
infact their deaths were registered for all sorts of things 
except the one that killed them. The reply with regard 
to the army was—* There cannot be much wrong with 
the Army, otherwise they wonld have appealed to us.” 
ehad never heard of one Government Department 
‘ppealing to another Government Department to do 
nore. The one appealed to would resent it at once and 
tell the others to mind their own business, unless there 
*as some special enquiry such as followed the South 
Alrican war, 
he argument had been used—Why kill reacters when 
We know that a number of them may completely. re 
‘over? He believed it was a fact that a number of them 
id completely recover, in fact experiments made by 
© Board of Agriculture showed conclusively that a 
orse that had really ceased to react had recovered. 
Ith a ceased reacter, a good deal depended on whether 


he worked hard or not. Heremembered one case where 
nineteen horses reacted, and in view of the experiment 
of the Board of Agriculture he thought they would show 
at any rate 50 per cent. of recoveries, but they did not 
show one. The owner fed his horses well, but they were 
shamefully hard-worked, and they were only malleined 
once. The mallein was not repeated once a month or 
once a week, which made a great deal of difference. The 
ceased reacters that were collected by the Board of 
Agriculture, and on whom a post-mortem was made at 
the end of twelve months, stood in a bnilding and did 
nothing but eat and drink. If a horse had a dose of 
mallein each month and had a good swelling on the neck 
he had ten days rest, because he could not do any work, 
and even if he lost only a week every month, a quarter 
of his time was spent in the stable, during which he was 
eating and not working, and that of itself helped the 
cure. But even if there were 50 per cent. of recoveries, 
it would be folly, in an attempt to stamp out the 
disease, to pay any attention to them. If the money 
could be obtained, it was the proper course to make 
sure by killing every reacter as well as every clinical 
case, 

Then it had been said “What is the reaction to 
mallein?” From his position as an inspeetor he looked 
upon a reaction to mallein as an invaluable aid or assis- 
tance to him in his diagnosis. He agreed with Mr. 
Porch in most of his remarks, but he always nsed_ his 
own judgment in every case, because the history of the 
case and the animal’s appearance must be taken into 
consideration in addition to the action of mallein. Pro- 
fessor Dewar had stated his belief that mallein was 
infallible. What Professor Dewar meant was that 
although he found on post-mortem no nodules in the 
lung, in a case that had shown an unmistakable reaction 
there was glanders somewhere in that animal. He was 
inclined to agree to that statement. If, however, a law 
was made that a horse should be killed and a certain 
proportion of its value be paid, but if it did not show 
disease on post-mortem examination its full valne should 
be paid, he thought a good deal of quibbling would be 
caused as to whether it was a case ofizlanders or not if 
they allowed that the mallein reaction itself was proof 
of infection. A line ought to be drawn somewhere, and 
was it to be drawn at nodules in the lungs, or where ? 
He thought he was splitting straws to s1y that a mallein 
reaction should settle the point, and he did not think it 
was in accordance with the precedent set by other 
diseases to say that a glandered lung in which no 
nodules could be found should be sent on to any 
authority for them to make a bacteriological search, 
by making injections in a guinea-pig or getting a brown 
stain on a potato. He thought that without the presence 
of anodule in the Inngs the horse ought to be declared 
free from glanders and its full value paid. He quite 
agreed if the disease was to be stamped ont, and slanghter 
was made compulsory, compensation must be paid. It 
was hardly worth while arguing the reason for it, be- 
cause the Government had already acknowledged that 
compensation should be paid for all the other scheduled 
diseases. Quarter compensation was paid in pleuro- 
pnenmonia, and a half in swine fever, but one-tenth of 
the value of a horse seemed to him altogether wanting 
in proportion. The reason why a higher scale was fixed 
for cattle was that the Royal Agricultural Society, the 
Bath and West of England, and various pedigree 
breeders impressed their views on the authorities, but 
there was nobody behind the horse-owners, the result 
heing that the Board of Agrien'ture had put down as 
low an amount as they could. When the Order first 
came out in 1891 the Board of Agriculture, on the advice 
of its veterinary surgeons, »llowed a compensation of a 
half, which personally he thought was ton much - 
clinical cases of glanders. The London onnty Counel 
at once said they would not carry If ont, Unless the 
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authorities do pay fair compensation the disease will 
never be stamped out. Mr. Porch had quoted the ex- 
perience of Mr. Rutherford, the Veterinary Director of 
Canada, where both plans had been tried, and where an 
immediate increase of notification occurred when a fair 
compensation was given. It was impossible to carry 
out the voluntary arrangement to which horse-owners 
themselves should subscribe, suggested ky Mr. Almond 
A man who had kept horses all his life and had never 
had a case of glanders would not subscribe, and if he 
were compelled to do so it meant practically a re-impo- 
sition of the Horse Tax, which was taken off many years 
ago, and he hardly thought any statesman waa care 
to put on a tax that was taken off for good reasons. He 
agreed with Mr. Perryman who said that £25,000 would 
not be any good, but that amount, which they expected 
from the akon, was to have been in addition to a 
similar sum spent by the local authority, @.e., if the local 
authority was willing to pay a quarter value for all cases, 
the Treasury would give the other quarter of the money. 
He was inclined to think there would be very little work 
for him and other inspectors in a year or two if the 
scheme was commenced with that sum. The rumour 
was that the reason why the Treasury refused the 
£25,000 was that the local authority should pay, on the 
ground that where disease existed there the money 
should come from to pay for it. That, as Mr. Porch 
had pointed out, was very unfair, because there was 
more glanders in London than anywhere else; but on 
the other hand there had been more pleuro-pneumonia 
and other diseases in the country than in London. For 
instance, Londoners paid for swine fever as well as the 
men in the Provinces; and so disproportionately did 
Londoners pay that every pig found in London with 
swine fever and killed cost London £32. If they paid 
disproportionately for swine fever they had a right to 
ask for some assistance with glanders. The “ whiskey 
money,” which was money from the Imperial Treasury 
returned in certain proportions to the local authorities, 
was most of it ear-marked for educational purposes. 
When the Pleuro-pneumonia Act was passed, a certain 
sum of money was provided by Parliament with the 
further provision that if it was not enough it should 
be made up by stopping from each local authority a 
proportion of the whiskey money. Another little Act 
of Parliament was slipped through, which put Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease and Swine fever into the same category. 
All that was necessary was to add glanders; a share 
would be then obtained of the whiskey money, and the 
whole thing would be done. But nobody cared a fig 
about the horse or its diseases, and if the veterinary 
surgeon complained the answer was “ Why should we 
pay any attention to you ; you are not the horse-owner, 
and he has no complaint to make.” The horse-owner is 
ignorant and disunited, but the national loss might 
surely appeal to statesmen if they permitted the good. 
of the community to intrude upon party politics. 

Mr. Davis here proposed that the discussion on the 
subject should be adjourned to the next meeting. 

Mr. WILLETT seconded the motion. 

Mr. BAYLEY moved as an amendment that the dis- 
cussion be concluded, to enable Mr. Porch to reply. 

Mr. LEEsE seconded the amendment, which was put 
and lost, 9 voting for, and 10 against. 

The motion was then put and lost, 11 voting for, and 
16 against. - 

Mr. Baytey then moved as the original proposition 
that the discussion be continued and that Mr. Porch 
reply. 

Mr. LEESE seconded the motion which was carried, 14 
voting for, and 6 against. 

The PrEsIDENT called upon Mr. Bayley, as the mover 
of the motion, to continue the discussion. 

Mr. Bay ey stated that he simply moved the motion 


to enable Mr. Porch to reply to the discussion, other- 
wise he would not have ventured to have risen. 

Mr. W. R. Davis thought the subject of glanders was 
not only of importance to veterinary surgeons, but to 
the whole country, and anything the profession could 
do to enforce existing regulations and to suggest others 
that were likely to be of service in stamping out the 
disease would be of benefit to the whole community, 
and this because not only horses but human beings died 
from the disease. He thought it ought to go out from 
the meeting that mallein was absolutely reliable as a 
diagnostic agent for glanders, and those who had a 
large experience had no difficulty in eliminating any 
doubtful cases by a second application. Having tested 
a good many thousands of horses he was prepared to 
say that if a reliable preparation of mallein was used 
(and there were malleins and malleins) it was always 
possible to say whether a horse was glandered or not. 
He thought the profession also ought to state with no 
uncertain voice that people who had their horses slaugh- 
tered should be compensated out of Imperial and not 
out of local funds, and that we were united in the con- 
viction that the disease could be stamped out if only a 
fund were provided for the purpose, in a similar way to 
that in which pleuro-pneumonia, cattle plague, and foot- 
and-mouth disease had been eliminated. The disease 
had been disseminated throughout the country through 
reacting horses bought and sold in auctjon yards, andit 
was dreadful to think that a buyer of such horses 
might not only find himself financially ruined through 
the horses having to be slaughtered, but be in a position 
in which he might contract the disease himself and die. 
Also we ought to discourage any half measures in the 
matter of reacting horses, and say that after a horse 
has given a characteristic reaction to mallein the animal 
ought not to be treated as merely suspected, « r possibly 
curable, but as a horse affected with glanders, to be de- 
stroyed as quickly as possible. 

Mr. ArTHuR L. WILSON narrated a case in which mal- 
lein was not reliable as a diagnostic agent in a case of 
glanders, no swelling occurring and the temperature re- 
maining at 103°. Qn post-mortem he found not only 
nodules in the lungs, but ulcers in the nasal tract, and 
also a great many evidently old standing abscesses in 
the lungs. He had heard since that other people had a 
similar experience, namely, that in cases of chronic 
lung disease mallein was not a reliable diagnostic 
agent. 

Mr. Baytey asked Mr. Porch to state in_his reply if 
the reaction of mallein bore any relation to the existence 
of the disease. Mr. Wilson’s case reminded him of a 
large stud of horses in which at least one horse failed to 
react to the test, and which absolutely broke up with 
glanders three or four days afterwards. On the other 
hand, he remembered another case in which a horse was 


‘tested on two occasions with mallein, and typically 


reacted to the tests, and there were four eminent veterl- 
nary surgeons who were in doubt as to whether the 
horse was glandered or not. He agreed with previous 
speakers that, generally speaking, mallein was a most 
reliable test, although the cases narrated seemed cot 
tradictory. 
Mr. A. Nersu asked whether it was the authors 
opinion when a horse ceased to react after repeated in- 
jections of mallein, that the disease ceased to exist, or 
whether it was merely localised. It was a well —_ 
fact that in selling pedigree cattle farmers tested t , 
animals a number of times with tuberculin until they 
ceased to react, but he did not understand that the fe 
eated injection of tuberculin tended to cure tubercu 
osis. 
Mr. WALL referred to the different results pr’ - of 
by different kinds of mallein. Some preparations 
mallein produced a swelling in a healthy horse W! 
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a few hours, and others would give a typical reaction, 
but it was very liable to mislead people. He agreed 
with the essayist that mallein was on the whole an in- 


fallible test, and thought that was a point which ought | 


to be brought to be notice of the public, because one 
often met people who had donbts on the subject, parti- 
cularly in London. 

Mr. Porcu, in reply, stated that most of the speakers 
had generally agreed with his paper, and there were 
only a few criticisms to which he desired to refer. Mr. 
Rogerson and Mr. Hunting had answered Mr. Almond’s 
suggestion, that horseowners should be taxed a shilling 
per horse, by saying that it was as great a hardship to 
taxa horse owner who never had a glandered horse as 
it was to tax a man who had never had a horse at 
all. A shilling a head would amount to a big item in 
some cases, for instance in a firm owning 17,000 horses, 
and would in his opinion bea great injustice to any firm, 
large or small, if it had done everything possible to 
stamp out glanders. In the stamping out of cattle 
plague, he did not believe a tax was vlaced on every 
ox or cow in the country to pay the compensation, 
and he thought exactly the same procedure shonld be 
adopted with regard to glanders. The matter was of 
national importance, and therefore the nation should 
bear the expense. 

He was rather surprised to hear Mr. Almond say that 
the horses should be isolated and worked; he thought 
Mr. Almond had forgotten to recognise the danger that 
those horses would create when they were sent into the 
streets of London. So long as reacting horses were 
travelling about London so long would glanders exist. 

He had been asked if he believed in the deferred 
swelling. When the swelling did not appear for two or 
three days in some cases, he had made _ post-mortems, 
and found that such horses had been glandered. 

Mr. Perryman had stated that veterinary surgeons 
had never organised a deputation to the authorities on 
the subject, but personally he (Mr. Porch) knew that the 
horse owners endeavoured in every possible way to 
bring it before the authorities. A deputation represen- 
ting the horse owners of London, on which he served, 
representing his company, and _ representing over 
100,000 horses, obtained an interview with a Committee 
in the House of Commons, which promised all sorts of 
things, but nothing ever came of it. 

In reply to Mr. Willett, he did not believe in the 
curative power of mallein. It was known that some 
horses recovered after being malleined, and he believed 
it was generally known that they recovered when they 
were not malleined. Because a horse had been mal- 
leined and had recovered did not prove that the mallein 
had cured him. Cases of glanders were known which 

recovered without the use of mallein. It had been 
mentioned in the course of the discussion that it was 
no use to say that a horse was cured because he ccased 
to react after a few tests. Hethought that was true, 
and that it was necessary to wait a considerable length 
of time. He was quite aware of the fact that a horse 
could be tested time after time, and that it would cease 
to react. Some years ago he carried ont an experiment 
with some horses, some of which faile? to react and 
some of which reacted. On post-mortem, the bacillus 
was found in some which failed to react. That was 
borne out by Dr. Hutchinson’s report which, he thought, 
proved that horses ceased to react, but that in very few 
cases were they cured. He looked upon a horse which 
ceased to react as a suspicious animal, and should 

2e sorry to risk contaminating a stud by placing him in 
it. He certainly considered that a reacting horse was 
ngerous. Some eminent veterinary surgeons main- 
tained that a horse which had no discharge from the nose 
and no visible sign was not a source of contagion ; but 

e differed from that contention, on the ground that 


although the horse might not have a characteristic dis- 
charge from the nose, it might, and often did have a dis- 
charge from the nose. There were very few horses 
which came frem work which did not have mucus dis- 
charging from the nose ; it was possible for the bacilli to 
be carried from the lungs by that mucus, and therefore 
they were dangerous animals. 

In reply to Mr. Bayley’s question as to whether the 
reaction to mallein bore any relation to the existence of 
the disease, he clearly stated in his paper that they were 
quite wide apart. 

He quite agreed with Mr. Wall that there were 
different kinds of mallein. Such virulent doses were not 
used at the present time as was the case when it was 
first introduced, and therefore the violent reactions were 
not obtained which were common years ago. Some 
mallein would almost cause a reaction in a healthy 
horse, if the veterinary surgeon was not careful in its 
injection ! 

Mr. Burtrers, in proposing a very hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Porch for his able paper and to the gentle- 
men who had contributed morbid speci:nens, expressed 
his regret that the discussion had not been adjourned, 
because he thought such an important paper deserved 
more than one evening’s discussion, and in order that 
a resolution might have been formulated for transmis- 
sion to the Board of Agriculture and the London 
County Council. 

Mr. ALMOND seconded the motion, which was carried 
by acclamation. 


A Deputation to Chicago. 


Corporations are always ready to appoint Guygeations 
to travel at the expense of the ratepayers. They are 
even more ready to appoint deputations to go anywhere, 
however far, when the whole costs of the deputation are 
to be “found” for them by the parties interested in 
the visit. The Meat Inspection Sub-Committee of the 
Glasgow Corporation have proposed just now to send a 
deputation to visit and inspect the packing-houses at 
Chicago. It seems that some couple of months ago Mr. 
Trotter, the veterinary adviser to the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, seized two pieces of American chilled meat which 
were both tuberculous, though they both bore a stamp 
certifying that they had been inspected and passed as 
correct by the American inspectors. This fact was clear 
enough proof of very perfunctory inspection in America, 
but the U.S. Consul hastened to plead that the inspec- 
tion stamp must have been placed on these pieces of meat 
through some exceptional inadvertence. After a good 
deal of correspondence the U.S. Consul proposed that 
they should “end the controversy in a satisfactory way” 
by the Corporation sending a deputation to inspect the 
packing-houses at Chicago and the system of inspection 
carried out there, the whole costs of the deputation to 
be “found ”: by hira from funds placed at his disposal 
for the purpose, Needless to say, the committee jumped 
at that proposal to provide a number of them with a 
most luxurious and enjoyable trip to Chicago, and they 
recommended that Bailie Russell (the Convener of the 
Sub-Committee), Councillor Steele (the Convener of the 
Health Committee), Mr. ‘Trotter, the Veterinary Sur- 
geon for the Corporation, and the Town Clerk Depute 
should be appointed as the deputation. The proposal is 
to come before the Corporation, and it remains to be 
seen whether the Corporation will be foolish enough to 
endorse the proposa! of the Meat Inspection Sub-Com- 


mittee.—V.B.A 
[At the meeting of the Council the clause referring to this 


deputation was withdrawn by the convener. | 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


i Foot- | Glanders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases ep? §=Swine Feve: 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 

| Ani- Ont- yor Out- | Ani- Out-{ Out- | Slaugh. 

| mals. breaks] mals. jbreaks| mals. breaks. | tered 

Gt. BRITAIN. Week ended April al 3488 29 48] 9} 47 
196 . | 23 | 28 16) 27 7) 382) 169 
Corresponding week in {1905 .. | 18 33 25 43 8 13 33 
9 | 45 | 27 08 

Total for 16 weeks, 1907 468 | 289 666 | 368 618 8202 
1906 | 318 449 342 647 | 266 314 | 1501 
Corresponding period in {1905 .. | 235 485 372 = 690 589 199 | 1016 
1904 .. [314 429 457 865 987 404 2315 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, April 23. 1907. 

IRELAND. Weekended April 13 1 | 5 | 1 3 
1906 4 
Corresponding Week in ; 1905 8 2 28 
1904 | 6] 2 82 
Total for 15 weeks, 1907 | 1; 3 188 | 2 137 
1906 .. 2 2 2 7 o* -. | 123 9 214 
Corresponding period in 1905 .. 2 2 - 9 24 oe -. | 196 25 228 
1904 2 2 oe | oe 3 18 ee -- | 313 58 771 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, April 18, 1907, 
Nors.—The figures for the Corrent Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infecticn, 


A Warning to Farmers. 


The Haywards Heath Bench in cases of permitting 
the carcases of animals to remain unburied in fields to 
which dogs could gain access, said these were the first 
to come before them under the new Dogs Act, so the 
penalties would be light, but future penalties would be 
much more severe. 

- William Henry Medland, a Hurstpierpoint farmer, 
who was said to have left the carcases of three cows in 
a field, was ordered to pay 17s. 6d.—-Star, April 8. 


A farmer was summoned at Horncastle on Saturday, 
April 6, under the new Dogs Act for permitting the car- 


cases of two lambs to remain unburied in a field to| 
Defendant admitted 


which dogs could gain access. 
leaving the lambs in tha field, but said hedid not know 
he was breaking the law. Mr. Calcraft, a magistrate, 
remarked that the custom of leaving dead lambs on the 
lambing-pen encouraged dogs to go, and that was what 
the Act was designed to prevent. It being the first 
case in the] district, defendant was fined only Is. and 
costs 4s. 6d. 


Motor Traction v. Horses in India 


The increasing use of motor-cars and electric traction 
in India by both Europeans and Natives, has, as was 
only to be expected, caused a noticeable falling off in 
the number of Australian and Arab horses imported 
into the country, says The Civil and Military Gazettee, 
and this once profitable trade shows a marked decline 
during the past two years. The number of Australian 
horses imported during the ten months, Ist April to 


3lst January, 1904-05, was 9,522, the value being 38} 
lakhs ; ducing the corresponding period of 1905-06 the 
number imported was 7,920 valued at 344 lakhs ; and in 
1906-07 a further marked reduction occurred, the num 
ber sinking to 6,303 valued at a little over 28 lakhs. 
From Turkey in Asia the number of imported horses 
has fallen in the three years thus :—2,742, 1,574, and 
1,388.— Pioneer (Allahabad). 


| Personal. 
| PRESENTATION tro Mr. ALtrrep Horsurn, M.R.C.V.. 


‘At the Grand Hotel, Manchester, on 10th inst., Mr. 
Alfred Holburn, Chief Veterinary Inspector to the Cor 
eee of Manchester, was made the recipient of a 

andsome testimonial on the occasion of his retiral. Mr. 
Edwin Downs, who presided, eferred in felicitous terms 
to the way in which Mr. Holburn did his work whilst 
amongst them. Mr. J. P. Milbourne also spoke on be- 
half of the Trade, remarking that Manchester could find 
‘no fault with its inspectors. The address was in the 
following terms :— 
| “The undermentioned tirms on the occasion of your 
relinquishing your oftice as Certified Veterinary Inspec 
tor to the Corporation of Manchester, which you he 
for the past six years, desire to place on record our hig 
appreciation of the courteous and thorough way 10 whic 
you have discharged your duties, having due regard 
the public interest, and also exercising consideration to 
the other interests concerned. The attention an care 
with which you performed your often complicated Jue 
cial functions have won for you the esteem of al] wi 
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whom your duties brought you into contact, and in the 
private practice upon which you are entering, we wish 
you every success and prosperity. We ask your accep- 
tance of the accompanying purse of gold as a small 
token of our regard, and with best wishes for your future 
health and happiness we beg to subscribe ourselves, 
sincerely yours —( Here follows list of swhserihers.) 

Mr. Holburn, in reply, said he had always endeay- 
oured to do his duty fairly and squerely. He had been 
happy in his work, and was much pleased to think he 
had earned their goodwill. Their generosity and kind- 
ness quite overcame him.—7'he Meat Trades’ Journal. 


Mr. SamuEL Locke has been appointed Chairman of 
of the South Manchester Board of Overseers for the 
ensuing year. 


Mr. Witt1aAM KENDALL, veterinary surgeon, has been 
appointed meat inspector for Barrow, at a salary of £60 
perannum. He will also have charge of dairies, cow- 
sheds, and the inspection of fruit, fish, and all other 
articles of food. Hitherto this work has been done by 
the police. 


GitLaRD—F ox ai. —April 3rd, at Emmanuel Church, 
Loughborough, by the Rev. R. H. Fuller (rector), Robert 
George Gillard, M.R.C.V.S., of Oxford, to Frances 
Mary. eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Foxall, 
of Park Road, Loughborough. 


Wooprow—RopeEr.—At the Windsor Hotel, Glas- 
gow, on 23rd inst., by Rev. Munro Somerville, D.D., 
of Drumelzier Parish, assisted by the Rev. Thos. Hislop, 
Bridgeton Parish, Glasgow, John Spence Shearer Wood- 
row, M.R.C.V.S., of Swinefleet, Yorkshire, to Bella 
Arneil, younger daughter of the late Wm. Rodger, 
Bridgeton, and Mrs. Rodger, Onslow Drive, Dennistoun. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
Wark Orrice, WHITEHALL, April 19. 


The undermentioned Lientenants to be Captains. 
Dated, April 15, 1907 :— 


M. St.G. Glasse, W. H. Nicol, F.S. Probyn, H. S| 


Mosley. 
April 23. 
Capt. John A. Russell is placed on temporary half 
pay, On account of ill-health. Dated April 17, 1907. 


Major F. C. Stratton has proceeded from London for 
temporary duty at Norwich. 


Obituary. 


Sir SOUND FINANCE. 
; b. inance that is sound ought primarily to take into con- 
‘eration the security of the holdings and the income 
‘rvable from them. It is a truism that the greater the 


. 


certain limits.) 
funds. appointment of trustees to deal with most of the 
of incorporated bodies limits their investments to 


‘wount of capital the greater the income should be (within 


those named in the Trustee Act. There is a clause fre- 
quently inserted in trust deeds giving the trustees power to 
vary investments. If finance is well looked after full ad- 
vantage should be taken of this clause. Consols at the pre- 
sent time are by no means the most remunerative trustee 
stock, They are, however, the stock that the rule of thumb 
trustee usually goes for (probably their gilt-edgedness has 
been drummed into his ears from childhood and his action 
is excusable). 

At present Canadians, Queenslands, and New South 
Wales are in front of them, and probably will be for some 
time. The trend of social and political movements ought to 
be carefully watched by the trustee, as they affect his in- 
vestments, and a knowledge of history will be valuable to 
him. Sound finance, again, as well as considering the 
security of capital, and the rate of interest, ought not to 
forget a reserve fund, and in some casesa large fund for 
depreciation. Sound finance also ought to pay its way out 
of income, and if it is to advance it should not spend a great 
proportion of the interest derived from its investments. 

The collector and establisher of « fund will consider all 
sources of income, and among intelligent and educated men 
if he wauts to produce the best results he must not be 
harsh or vindictive in any quarter. 

To me it seems that the ideal way to increase both the 
capital and income of the R.C.V.S. is by combining volun- 
tary and compulsory methods. Have a voluntary capital 
sum raised by circularising every present member of the 
profession and raise the registration fee There is one other 
point that needs tactfully, thoughtfully and generously ap- 
proaching, but I will not mention it for fear of bringing 
down upon me the wrath of the student, and I have been a 
student myself and still am.—Yours truly, 

G. Maya. 


ADVERTISING. 
Sir, 

I herewith enclose a label which is one of a series in use 
by this gentleman, I think it should be interesting to the 
members of the profession to know that because they are 
members of the R.C.V.S., or it may be that it is necessary 
to study at the Royal Veterinary College, London, they are 
entitled to write ‘‘ Royal Veterinary Infirmary ’’ after their 
names!! I had been of opinion that it was necessary to 
have permission from another quarter.—Yours truly, 

J. A. THompson. 

Lurgan, April 9th. 


FOUNDER DRENCH for CATTLE 


DIRECTIONS. —To be given immediately in a 
quart of warm Ale or Beer, allow 
plenty of warm drinks. 


PREPARED BY 


ANDREW A. DONNELLY, M.R.CVS., LOND. 


Royal Veterinary Infirmary, 
LURGAN. 
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Cuarts oF THE Diseases oF THE HorsE, WITH EXPLANATORY 
Nores anp Prescriptions, by CHARLES GRESSWELL, M.R.C.V.8., 
Consulting V.S. to the Natl. Live Stock Assn. of America. 
Revised by George Gresswell, M.A., L.R.C.P. and S. Eng., 
L.F.P.8.G. 4to, 62 pp., including Index, Contents and 
Portrait frontis. Cloth, lettd. Everett & Co., 42 Essex 
Street, Strand. Price not stated. 


ComMUNICATIONS AND Papers RECEIVED—Mr. G. Mayall. 
F.T.B. The Western Morning News. 


Veterinary Societies —Addresses. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.n.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garnett, m.R.0.v.8., 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Care oF Goop Hope V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. D. Hutcheon, .k.c.v.s., Cape Town 
Hon. Sec. & Treas. Mr. J. W. Crowhurst 


Centra V.M.S. 
Pres. Major E.R.C. Butler, a.v.c., War Office, Whitehall 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, .R.v.v.8., 
122 St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Centrat Canapa V.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. E, James, Ottawa 


Centra or TRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. E. C. Winter, rF.r.c.v.s., Limerick 
Hon. Sec. Mr. P. J. Howard, m.n.c.v.s., Ennis 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey. m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. Low, m.n.c.v.s., Norwich 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.n.c.v.s. 
Wymondham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Giascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. James Lowther 


Vet. Mep. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Pres; Prin A. E. Mettam, R. V. Coll., Dublin 
Hon, Sec: Mr. J. McKenny, m.n.c.v.s., 
116 Stephers green-west, Dublin 
Hon, Treas: Mr, M. Hedley, F.2.c.v.s , 
6 Royal Terrace West, Kingstown 


LancasHirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. H. Darwell, m.z.0.v.8., Northwich 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.z.0¢.v.s. 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. T. W. Turner, m.n.c.v.s., Sleaford 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. G. Lockwood, m.R.0¢.v.s., 
Peterborough 
Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October 


LiverPpoot University V.M.S. 
Pres: Prof. Boyce, F.R.8. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Jno. T. Share-Jones, 
University, Liverpool 
Meetings, May, July, October, January. 
Ver. Assn. oF MANITosa. 


Pres: Dr. W. E. Martin, Winnipeg 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. F. Torrance, Winnipeg 


Mipianp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. J. Taylor, m.R.c.v.s., Moseley, Birmingham 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.c.v.8., 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov 


Nationat VET. ASSOCIATION. 


Pres: Mr. W. Shipley, F.n.c.v.s., Gt. Yarmouth 


Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.0.v.8, 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.8.c.v.8., Whitechapel, London. 


Natrona VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & 
Derence Society. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.8.0.v.8., Brick-st, Manchester 
Treas: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, F.R.c.v.s8., 
Quay-street, Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, M.R.0.v.8. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


NortH or Enauanp V.M.A. 


Pres : Mr. J. Davidson, M.R.c.v.8., 
Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.8.c.v.s. 


25 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harbour 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


NortH or V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. J. Ross, m.n.c.v.s., Belfast 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J. Gregy, M.R.c.v.s., Belfast 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. A. Thompson, F.R.0.v.s., Lurgan 


or Scortanp V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. Geo. Howie, m.n.c.v.s., Alford, Aberdeen 
Sec. & Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, m.R.c.v.s., Elgin 


NortH Wates V.M.A. 
Pres: Dr. G. J. Evans, M.8.¢.v.s., Bangor 
Hon. Sec. & Treas. T.C. Howatson, m.R.c.v.s., St. Asaph 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., London, Ontario 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Onturio 


Province oF Quespec V.M(A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Gustave Boyer, Rigand, P.Q. 


RoyaL Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. Porch, F.R.c.v.8., 
Star Road, West Kensington, S.W. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, F.n.c.v.s., 
Kendrick House, Maidenhead 
Meetings, Last Friday, Jan., April, July and Nov. 


Roya. Scortisy V.§8, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, «.r c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.n.c.v.s., Cupar, lifeshire 


VeTerrmnary Corzece M.A. 
Pres: Dr. Lander, D.Sc. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. C. Graves, M.R.c.v.s. 
Assist. H.S. Mr, H.J. Allen 


Scottish V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John W. McIntosh, m.n.c.Vv.s., 
Eskbank. Dalkeith 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. Gofton, m.n.c.v.s., Ryl. Dick Vet. Coll. 


Sours Dunnam anp Yorxsuire V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. W. H. Blackburn, m.z.0.v.s., Barnard Castle 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.n.c.v.8., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SourHern Countizs V.S. 
Pres: Mr. K. Stuart, m.r.c.v.s., Hove 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Todd, m.n.c.v.s., Worthing 
Hon, Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, u.n.c.v.s., Wimborne 
' Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Transvaal V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. M. Christy, m.n.c.v.s., a.P.v.8., Pretoria 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. H. Bell, m.n.0.v.8., D.v.8., Krugersdorp 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. H. Dale, .n.c.v.s., p.v.s., Potchefstroom 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. J. Thorburn, m.z.c.v.s., Okehampton 
Hon. Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.r.o.v.s., Bideford 
Hon. Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.n.0.v.s., Plymouth 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. James Weir, F.n.c.v.s., 24 Pollock-st., Glasgow 
Joint Hon. Secs: & Treasrs: 
Messrs. Hugh Begy and John R. McCall, Vety. Coll 
Meetings, Second Wednesday, May, Oct. and January. 


YorxksHirRE VET. AssociaTION 
Pres: Mr.J. McKiona, r.z.0.v.8., Ramsden st, 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J. Clarkson, M.B.0.V.S., Garforth, nr. 


Hon. Treas: Mr. H. G. Bowes, oe don-road, Leeds 


Huddersfield 
Leeds 
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